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Enrolment in Colleges Increases 


The enrolment in regular classes in col- classes increased trom 16.856 to 17,700, 
leges, universities, professional schools and gain of 5 per cent 
other higher institutions in New York State New York University with 31,080 
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than for the previous year, acc ng to statis- leads all the institutions in tl State 
tics compiled by the Division of Higher Edu- College of the College of the City of New 
cation of the Department. The enrolment York with 24.612 and Columbia University 
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ENROLMENT EXCLUSIVE OF 


EXTENSION CLASSES 
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Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theological Sem- 
inary Association and Yeshiva College 304 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute ...... 1 215 
Rochester Business Institute .......... 1 141 
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Harriet Broughton, who retired in 1931 
after 42 years of service as a teacher in the 
schools of Washington county, died on January 
10th at her home in Hudson Falls. She was 
70 years old. Miss Broughton taught from 
1898 to 1931 in Hudson Falls and at the time 
of her retirement was on the faculty of the 
Junior High School. She was active in civic 
and church affairs of her community. 
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The Susan B. Anthony Memorial Committee 
is sponsoring the observance of Susan B., 
Anthony Day on February 15th, the 118th 
birthday anniversary of the pioneer leader of 
the woman suffrage and equal rights movement. 
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The Pulaski Academy and High School was 


destroyed by fire on December 6th 
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Death of Dr Avery W. Skinner Is Shock to Friends 


The sudden death of Dr Avery W. Skinner 
on December 13th came as a shock to his 
former associates in the State Education 
Department and to his host of friends through- 
out the State. Death came to Doctor Skinner 
suddenly on one of his frequent visits to the 
State Education Department, which he served 
for a quarter of a century prior to his retire- 
ment in July 1936 as Director of the Exami- 
nations and Inspections Division. He had 
devoted his life to education, having been con- 
nected with the schools of the State for 44 
years. 

In the administration of the Examinations 
and Inspections Division Doctor Skinner ex- 
erted a notable influence in improving instruc- 
tion in the elementary and secondary schools 
of the State. He brought about important 
advances in the type of supervisory § service 
afforded by his Division and in the improve- 
ment in the form of Regents examinations 
prepared under his direction. Possessed of 
sound judgment and with a rich background of 
educational experience Doctor Skinner was a 
source of inspiration to school administrators 
and teachers. The esteem and affection which 
school people held for him was evidenced by 
his election several years ago as _ honorary 
president of the Associated Academic Prin- 
cipals. 

Doctor Skinner was born at Mexico, N. Y., 
August 18, 1870. He prepared for college in 
the Mexico Academy and was graduated from 
Syracuse University in 1892. He had graduate 
study in history and school administration at 
Columbia University. The New York State 
College for Teachers at Albany conferred 
upon him the honorary degree of doctor of 
pedagogy in 1924. 

\fter serving as principal of the Andes 
Collegiate Institute, 1892-94, and of Mexico 
\cademy, 1895-99, and as superintendent of 
schools at Medina, 1899-1909, he was appointed 
the State Education 


inspector of schools it 
Department. His success in that position led to 
his appointment as Director of the Division in 
1920. Doctor Skinner also served as lecturer 
on methods of teaching history at the summer 
sessions of Syracuse University and on school 
administration at Oregon Agricultural College. 

He was a member of the National Education 
Association, Department of Superintendence, 





Dr Avery W. Skinner 


the National Association of High School 
Supervisors and Inspectors, of which he was 
president in 1926-28, the National Council of 
Secondary School Principals, the Associated 
Academic Principals of the State and its presi- 
dent in 1908, the New York State Historical 
Association, the State Council of Superin- 
tendents and the History Teachers Association 
of the Middle States and Maryland. 

Doctor Skinner was the author of Explorers 
and Founders of America, Makers and De- 
fenders of America, History and Government 
of New York State, Community Life in New 
York. He was an associate editor of the High 
School Quarterly and contributed extensively to 
educational magazines. 

Reporting his death to the Board of Regents 
at its meeting on December 18th, Commissioner 
of Education Frank P. Graves said: 

It is with sorrow that I report the death on 
December 13th of Dr Avery W. Skinner, 
former Director of our Examinations and 
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Inspections Division. — Doctor Skinner had 
given 44 years of his life to education, during 
27 of which he had been a member of the Edu- 
cation Department. Since his retirement in the 
summer of 1936, he had been a frequent visitor 
to the Department, and his sudden death dur- 
ing one of these visits was a great shock to 
our staff, who had the warmest friendship for 
him. He was admired and beloved by the 
educators of the State, who had shown their 
regard for him by electing him honorary presi- 
dent of the Associated Academic Principals.” 
The Regents took the following action: 


Voted, That the Regents have learned with 
great sorrow of the death of Dr Avery W. 
Skinner, so long a member of the Education 
Department staff, and wish to record the 
indebtedness of the State and its educational 
forces for his devoted and effective service, and 
to extend to his wife and daughters deep 
sympathy. 


Adult Education Board 
Will Plan Radio Programs 


The Columbia Broadcasting System has an- 
nounced the formation of an adult education 
board under whose guidance it will launch a 
series of educational programs in evening hours 
definitely reserved for that purpose. The board 
is headed by Dr Lyman Bryson, professor of 
education at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the American Association for Adult 
Education. Other members of the board are 
educators and publicists representative of the 
Nation as a whole. 

An announcement by the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System states that the board has been 
formed in the belief that a more organized 
effort should be made to supplement existing 
program schedules with planned, formal educa- 
tion for men and women, and that such pro- 
grams can best be developed by a democratically 


constituted, authoritative, professional group. 


The Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History, 1538 Ninth street N.W., 
Washington, D. C., is sponsoring the thirteenth 
annual observance of Negro History Week 
beginning February 6th. 
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Principals Pay Tribute to 
y ‘ © 
Dr Avery W. Skinner 

Tribute to the late Dr Avery W. Skinner 
was paid by the members of the Associated 
Academic Principals, of which he was honor- 
ary president, in a resolution adopted at the 
meeting held on December 27th-29th in Syra- 
cuse. The resolution reads: 

The members of the Associated Academic 
Principals mourn the death of Doctor Avery W. 
Skinner which occurred December 13, 1937. 
We respected and admired him during his 
many years of leadership among the principals 
and teachers of New York State. We owe 
him a debt of gratitude for his enthusiastic 
loyalty and untiring service to the Associated 
\cademic Principals. Because of our esteem, 
we elected him a life member of our association 
and conferred upon him the highest recognition 
at our command, that of honorary president. 
More intangible than these, but much closer to 
each of us is the fact that Avery Skinner gave 
to our association a _ spirit that binds us 
together with innumerable ties of comradeship 
and affection. His warm humanity expressing 
itself in his friendly handclasp, his cheerful 
smile, and the wisdom of his counsel taught us 
the meaning of true friendship. He inspired 
in us a love for him and an increased devotion 
to this association which was so dear to him. 
Ihe radiance of his personality will long con- 
tinue to light our way. 

The Associated Academic Principals also 
expressed its sense of loss in the death on 
February 16, 1937, of Joseph H. 
Director of the School Buildings and Grounds 
Division of the Department. The _ resolution 


Hixson, 


reads: 

Resolved: That the Associated Academic 
Principals express its sense of loss sustained 
by the school interests of this State in the 
untimely death of Dr Joseph H. Hixson, 
Director of the Division of School Buildings 
and Grounds in the State Department of Edu- 
cation. His entire life in this State was spent 
in a service whose great responsibility and 
opportunity he clearly understood and accepted. 
Through his understanding, sympathy and 
ability came a promotion of the comfort, health 
and educational needs of the children of our 
State not surpassed in its history. The lives 
of our boys and girls are richer because he 
lived and served. 


A conference of Rensselaer county teachers 
will be held in School 14, Troy, for the ele- 
mentary teachers, and in the High School for 
the academic teachers, on February 21, 1938. 
This will be an all-day session for the ele- 
mentary teachers, and an afternoon session 
for the academic teachers. 
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Looking Ahead 


BY AVERY W. SKINNER 


Because it expresses so well Avery Skinner’s philosophy of life and of 
education and because it has enduring value to school people, the Bulletin prints 
in full the address which Doctor Skinner delivered at the 1935 meeting of the 


Associated Academic Principals. 
Ahead.” 


During a busy career spent in the field of 
education I have attended thousands of edu- 
cational meetings in which very properly the 
discussions centered around problems of admin- 
istration, technics of supervision and instruc- 
tional procedures. In these sunset days of my 
life I sometimes become a little weary of this 
parade of wooden soldiers. Sometimes they are 
tin and sometimes little lead soldiers. Neces- 
sary and vital as this parade is in equipping us 
for the business of teaching school, and fully 
realizing the importance of such discussions, I 
am, nevertheless, tempted to try an experiment 
tonight. 

I would have you forget for the moment all 
those things which vex your souls as school- 
masters, and I would like to talk to you man 
to man as one talks with friends in the cool of 
the evening around a campfire in the woods. 
Those are the moments for confidences and for 
intimate friendships. The average man does 
not wear his heart on his coat sleeve to be 
plucked at by every passer-by, so I shall view 
as an experiment fraught with danger and with 
misunderstanding this attempt to talk to you in 
the mass in the full blaze of these lights as I 
might talk to each one of you were we in the 
intimate comradeship of forest and stream. 

What I have to say touches more closely the 
younger members of our fraternity, the men 
who are beginning their careers, and who are 
looking forward eagerly to a life of service in 
education. I am hoping that there may be some 
overtones in this talk which will have distinct 
values educationally as well as _ personally. 
What are you planning to make of your life? 
Is it to be a routine of daily duties efficiently 
done or are you going to build into yourselves 
those richer values which will make you not 
only a better schoolmaster but a better man? 
You, John Jones, when you look into your 
mirror tonight, will see there the man you 
have to live with when you are 65. Is that man 
going to be worth living with; is he going to 


Significantly he called his talk “ Looking 


be a comfort and a joy, a well of intellectual 
refreshment, or is his old age, which he is now 
building, to be a barren old age without those 
elements which make for the joy of living? 

Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things 
are honest, whatsoever things are of good repute 
should be woven into the very fiber of your 
being. In the depths of these fundamental 
verities of life, character resides and habit 
builds; from this seat of imagination and 
emotion arise our aspirations and desires; 
through it flows the great tide of life upon 
which every moment we depend. There is the 
secret dwelling place of the soul and there the 
hope of survival. From the beginnings of 
recorded thought the old wisdom and the 
ancient verities remain. 

There is the old legend of Atlas who bore 
on his shoulders the weight of the world. Is 
the weight of the world going to press you 
down or are you going to be on top of life? 
You will be on top of life only if you cultivate 
now and always the optimistic view that “God's 
in His heaven and all’s well with the world.” 

In the second place, you will need to enrich 
your spirit, to cultivate your imagination and 
to warm your heart through all the God-given 
agencies by which the life of man is refreshed. 
What are these agencies? First of all, I would 
say is literature. An essayist once wrote his 
conviction, which deepens in me year by year, 
that the best possible education any man can 
acquire is an intimate acquaintance with those 
few great books that have escaped the wrecks 
of time and have become with the lapse of 
years a kind of impersonal wisdom summing up 
the common experiences of the race and dis- 
tilling it drop by drop into the perfect forms of 
art. No greater book for that purpose exists 
than the King James version of the Bible. The 
epic of Isaiah, the songs of David and Solomon, 
the sermons of the Great Teacher and the per- 
sonal letters of that master missionary, Saul of 
Tarsus, are stories that will last as long as 
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Milton’s marching meters, the 


recorded time. 
keen analysis of human motives which Shak- 


spere gives, the poetry of Browning and much 
that is rich in modern literature ought to be a 
part of your intellectual equipment, for out of 
these sources come a philosophy of life and a 
tolerant spirit which you can carry bit by bit 
into the schoolroom and which in your old age 
will give you comfort and joy. 

May I in passing bring to your attention two 
recent books on teachers and teaching which 
George Staley and I have read with great 
satisfaction of spirit. One is James Hilton’s 
Good-bye Mr. Chips. This is the story of a 
master in an English school. One scene in it 
is exquisitely tender and poignant. It is at the 
bedside of the dying master. One of his 
friends there said to another, “It’s too bad 
Chips had no children for he loved them so.” 
The dying man, rousing himself from the 


borders of consciousness, caught the words and 
replied, “ Ah! But I had thousands of ’em, and 
all boys.” The other book is the recent auto- 
biography of Bliss Perry, at one time editor of 
the Atlantic Monthly and for many years a 
teacher of English in Harvard. The title of 
this book is And Gladly Teach. 

The fine arts, music, paintings and the best 
that the silver screen or the radio has to offer 
should also be cultivated by you. Then the 
flotsam and the jetsam of the news stands; 
much of what is in the daily press will no 
longer concern you, for you will have other 
sources of intellectual refreshment. This con- 
tact with great books and with the fine arts 
will aid you in establishing standards of excel- 
lence and standards of straight thinking which 
will make for the enjoyment of beauty and for 
good and wise living. 

In the third place, most of you have had the 
benefits of undergraduate college training. I 
hope you will feel that is just the beginning of 
your education and that you will look forward 
to further schooling. I have great sympathy 
with such training when intelligently under- 
taken. I have little sympathy for the mere 
accumulation of credits without any object 
except the goal of a master’s degree or a 
doctorate. There are too many masters of 
useless knowledge and doctors of futility in 
this world. 

Naturally, since you are in the field of 
administration, your graduate study will center 
largely in further work in that field, but I trust 
that you will find time for graduate work in 


we 


the field of your special interest under inspiring 
leadership. What a joy it would have been to 
sit with Mark Hopkins on his log or to have 
studied the drama with George Baker or your 
Greek with Harper or modern English with 
Bliss Perry. Almost every man who has gone 
through college remembers vividly one or two 
men who opened doors for him and showed him 
through the medium of their subjects something 
of what life means, or may mean; men who 
awoke in him a curiosity which may sleep but 
can not die. These men and only these — not 
the nameless horde of experts—gave him 
whatever eagerness he may have to find out 
things for himself —gave him, therefore, all 
the education he possesses. Technic may be 
learned from books or pedants, but the relation 
of technic to the general progress of man and 
to the peculiar life of a nation can be discovered 
only by a man whose mind has been plowed like 
a field instead of being filled like a bottle. 
There are men abroad who move from uni- 
versity to university for the rich privilege of 
sitting under the instruction of such teachers. 
Such men are not concerned with degrees, 
which are, after all, only the husks, the cover- 
ing of what may or may not be a rich kernel. 

Do not compromise with your self-respect ; 
do not sell your birthright for a mess of 
pottage; do not identify yourself with the 
popular movement in education unless you have 
examined it from all angles and are convinced 
that it is sound. This may not bring you 
front-page publicity but you will at least know 
that you have been honest with yourself, and 
you are the man with whom you are going to 
live for the rest of your life. 

In the next place, travel is, I think, a great 
civilizing force. We are more tolerant of the 
views of others, less sure that our way of life 
is the only one when we have seen other peoples 
and other lands. 

Then consider your avocations; thank God 
that there are these releases from the physical, 
mental and emotional strains of your highly 
specialized profession. But be sure that these 
avocations are wholesome; that they refresh 
your physical being and take you away from 
the narrow routine of your daily tasks, and 
that there is a sane balance between your 
vocation and your avocation, and that you come 
back to these tasks with renewed. vigor, with 
greater purpose and with larger hope. Most 
of you know of my outdoor interests. I hope 


(Concluded on page 85) 
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Tribute to Doctor Graves 


The following tribute to Dr Frank P. Graves 
upon his election as president of the United 
Phi Beta Kappa was written by 
f Charles 


Chapters of 
Will D. Howe, editor and director « 
Scribner’s Sons, and was printed in the Phi 


Beta Kappa Key Reporter: 

The unanimous election of Frank Pierrepont 
Graves to the Presidency of the United Chap- 
ters of Phi Beta Kappa was not only a well 
deserved honor to a distinguished scholar and 
administrator, but a most fortunate selection for 
Phi Beta Kappa. It can be safely predicted 
that Phi Beta Kappa under his direction will 
continue in a realistic manner to adapt itself to 
the educational needs of America and to pro- 
mote the cultural ideals of the Society. 

Few men in our country have made a finer 
record of achievement than Dr Graves. A pro- 
fessor of Greek for several years, dean and 
president for more than seventeen years of uni- 
versities as widely separated as the Universities 
of Washington and Wyoming and the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and more recently Presi- 
dent of The University of the State of New 
York and Commissioner of Education for 
seventeen years, he has served always well and 
wisely in the fields of teaching and adminis 
tration. He is the author of a dozen books on 
Greek and education and of many addresses 
which have shown his high ideals of the voca- 
tion to which he has given his life. For his 
varied service he has received many degrees and 
testaments. The French Consul General now 
announces the decoration of President Graves 
as Officer of the Legion of Honor. 

His friends —and their number is legion 
congratulate not only the Society upon its choice, 
but also Dr Frank Graves upon the honor which 
we feel certain he prizes as highly as any which 
he has ever received 
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Dr Winfield A. Holcomb, 
Retired Principal, Dies 
Dr Winfield A. Holcomb, 
principal of the Geneseo State Normal School 
in 1934, died on 


He was 75 years old. 


who retired as 


December 9th in Rochester. 


Doctor Holcomb was named principal of the 
Geneseo school in 1922 and served successfully 
after 50 
State. 


in that position until his retirement 


years of service to the schools of the 
The practice school at the normal school was 


Winfield A. Holcomb School of 


honor officially 


named the 


Practice in his and dedicated 


by Commissioner of Education Frank P. 


Graves on May 27, 1933. A_ bronze plaque 
with a bas-relief of Doctor Holcomb was 
placed in the entrance to the school on_ his 
retirement in 1934. 

Doctor Holcomb went to the Geneseo State 


Normal School after a rich experience in the 
schools of the State and in the State Education 


Department. He began his teaching career 


before completing high school and continued it 


from the 
\fter 


following his graduation Fredonia 


Normal 


as principal of the 


State School in 1886. service 


high school at Ripley for 


four years he became school commissioner of 
the second district of Chautauqua county. He 
was reelected to that office for five terms, 
serving until January 1906, when he resigned 
to become inspector of high schools for the 


State Education Department. He afterwards 


became successively inspector of teachers train- 


ing classes and training schools, assistant 


director of the Examinations and Inspections 
Division and Chief of the Teacher Certification 
Bureau. 

Holcomb’s death to the 


Commissioner of 


Reporting Doctor 
Education 


had 


service to 


Roard of Regents, 


Frank P. Graves said: “In all he given 


50 years of faithful and efficient 
education in the State of New York and had 
the friendship and respect of all who had been 
associated with him.” 


The Board of Regents at its meeting on De- 


cember 18th expressed its deep regret at the 
death of Doctor Holcomb and grateful appreci- 
ation of his services to education for half a 


century 
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Looking Ahead 


(Concluded from page 83) 


that from them I have gained some of the 
wisdom and serenity of spirit which are the 
mental endowments of fishermen. 

Finally think upon friends and _ friendship. 
Shakspere has phrased it in this couplet: 

Those friends thou hast and their adoption tried, 

Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel. 

I like that quiet unassuming friendship which 
grows between men of common tastes, based 
on mutual respect and on an honest desire to 
know each other’s mind. 

Friendship is forged in forest or in field, 
beside a friendly fire or in a quiet room — no 
trail is too long or too steep if a friend walks 
with you. Joys are keener, pain less poignant 
when shared by a friend. Then these close 
companionships will become increasingly signifi- 
cant in your pattern of life. Bliss Perry puts 
it happily in his autobiography —to which I 
have already referred — when he says, “ There 
is no excuse for teacher who fails to keep 
his friendships in repair, for he has a better 
chance than most men both to make friends 
and to hold them.” 

In these holiday conferences of your organi- 
zation year by year you have made contacts; 
you have measured minds with your equals; 
you have laid the foundations of mutual respect. 
Cherish these associations, build closer friend- 
ships. So, by all the sources of intellectual 
refreshment, religion, literature, the fine arts, 
travel and avocation you will build for yourself 
and for those you lead and teach, a sane and 
a rich philosophy of life, which must of neces- 
sity contain within itself a sound philosophy 
and education. 

We are thinking today, more than ever 
before, about character building and a guidance 
program in our schools. The successful devel- 
opment of such a program will more and more 
rest upon you as principals, and it will be 
successful only as you build into the very fiber 
of your being those elements of culture to 
which I have referred in this intimate and 
personal talk of today. Through the applica- 
tion of certain objective measurements, we can 
use the results so obtained in our analysis of 
the individual child. I submit, however, that 
every principal worth his salt who has lived 
with a boy in his school for some years and 


has watched him grow from early childhood 
through the period of adolescence into full 
academic activities, knows as much concerning 
that boy’s real self as he would if he had 
analyzed him in any objective test tube. It is 
inherent in one but it may also be molded by 
contact with an inspired mind and a warm 
heart. That to my mind is the highest type of 
guidance. 

This is my message, with affectionate greet- 
ings, to you on this December afternoon. 

Done in the year of our Lord 1935 and on 
the 51st Anniversary of our founding. 


Auxiliary to V. F. W. 
Announces Essay Contest 


“The Constitution of the United States of 
America and What It Means to the American 
People” is the subject of the national essay 
contest sponsored by the Ladies’ Auxiliary to 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars. Pupils in all 
secondary schools between the ages of 14 and 
18 are eligible to compete. Essays are to be 
between 500 and 1000 words in length, and are 
to be submitted to the sponsoring committee by 
February 22d. Local, state and _ national 
awards will be made. Full information may 
be obtained from the National Headquarters of 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary to the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, Broadway at 34th street, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Training Courses Offered 
to New York City Teachers 


Twelve in-service training courses of 30 hours 
each will be offered to members of the teach- 
ing and supervisory staff of the New York 
City schools beginning February 1938. The 
following courses will be given: Survey of 
School Problems, Methods of Teaching English 
to Foreigners, Educational Measurements, Prin- 
ciples and Practices of Vocational Education, 
New Tendencies in the Teaching of Reading, 
Nature Education, What Every Teacher Should 
Know about the Health of Her Pupils, Or- 
ganizing Vocational Guidance, Principles and 
Problems of Secondary School Practice, Cur- 
riculum Construction of the New Type Voca- 
tional High School, Material Aids in the Teach- 
ing of French, Behavior Problems. 
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Department Publishes Guide to Safety Instruction 


The New York State Education Department 
has published a bulletin on safety education for 
the schools of the State. Distribution is being 
made through the superintendents of schools in 
cities, villages and rural supervisory districts. 

This publication was prepared by Florence C. 
O'Neill, supervisor of health teaching in the 
State Education Department, with the coopera- 
tion of hundreds of classroom teachers through- 
out the State, who have been experimenting for 
several years with health teaching methods and 
materials in the development of A Guide to the 
Teaching of Health in the Elementary School, 
of which the present bulletin will later be a part. 
In a foreword to the publication, Dr Hiram A. 
Jones, Director of the Division of Health and 
Physical Education of the Department, acknowl- 
edges the indebtedness of the Department to 
the several hundred teachers who offered critical 
suggestions and submitted illustrative materials 
of activities in their classes. Approximately 
one-half of the bulletin is devoted to these ac- 
counts of pupils’ activities. 

Preparation of the bulletin was started some 
time ago in accordance with the regulation of 
the Board of Regents adopted in 1932 defining 
health teaching as “the inculcation of desirable 
health habits, attitudes, and knowledge, in safety, 
sanitation, nutrition, physiology, the evil effects 
of drugs and alcohol, social hygiene, mental 
hygiene and other health needs of society.” In 
the course of its preparation the Legislature 
the Stokes Act, mandates the 
Regents to “ prescribe courses of instruction in 
highway safety and traffic regulation, to be 
maintained and followed in all schools of the 
State.” 

In a preface, Assistant Commissioner J. Cayce 
Morrison explains: 

The basic principle underlying the preparation 
of this bulletin is that safety, like health and 
character, is primarily a matter of conduct, that 
knowledge is a means to the development of 
ideals, attitudes and habits; and that safety is 
a goal to be attained through all the daily work 
of the school. Every teacher in the elementary 
schools is confronted with the necessity of 
teaching safety; and every principal and super- 
intendent is obligated to see not only that the 
subject is taught but that it is taught effectively. 
To this end this bulletin on safety education 
has been prepared. 

The bulletin includes material on the follow- 
Administrative responsi- 


passed which 


topir os 


ing general 


bility for the teaching program —~safe school 


plant and equipment; The need for safety edu- 


cation; Objectives of the safety education pro- 
gram; Suggestions to teachers concerning the 


safety education program; Illustrative teaching 
materials ; References for teachers and children; 
Sources of inexpensive and free materials. 

Under Suggestions to Teachers, the following 
statements are made: 


A broad safety program will include a study 
of the effect of safety problems and their solu- 


tion on the children’s physical, mental and 
emotional-social health. It must be carried 
jointly by school, home and community. The 


school is in a position to exert valuable com- 
munity leadership and it is the duty of the 
school, moreover, to assist parents, when neces- 
sary, in gaining an appreciation of their direct 
responsibility for the safety of their children. . . 

The children’s safety education must be an 
inseparable part of their general education. It 
should consist of real problems of living and 
lifelike experiences in daily work and play, 
through which the children may constantly grow 
in their capacity to control themselves and their 
environment so that accidents will not occur. 
Such growth will be based on the children’s 
interest in and understanding of their problems. 
It will develop a sense of caution rather than 
undue fear, and will result in a feeling of satis- 
faction to the individual children. Safety teach- 
ing, so far as possible, should be positive and 
preventive rather than negative and corrective; 
it should emphasize the desirable and safe rather 
than the unsafe ways of behaving. 

The program outlined in this publication in- 
cludes safety on streets and highways, in school 
buildings, in outdoor play, in relation 
tricity, fire and fire prevention, 
the homes of children. The 
terials submitted by teachers and printed in this 
bulletin are on these same general topics. 

The State Education Department has in press 
another bulletin on safety education. The one 
report of the safety 


to elec- 
in and around 


illustrative ma- 


in press gives a summary 
the high 
37 and includes nine 


education program in schools of the 
State during the year 1936 
typical outlines now in use at the junior and 
senior high S¢ hool level. 

Another publication dealing with instructional 
materials and teaching units in safety is also 
being prepared by a special committee appointed 
by Commissioner of Education Frank P. Graves. 
Safety education is required in the schools 
by the 


Regents : 


of the State following Regulation of the 


Board of 
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Voted, That instruction in safety education, 
including highway and traffic safety, shall be 
given to all pupils in both elementary and 
secondary grades; that such instruction shall be 
made a definite part of the school program either 
as a special subject or in connection with in- 
struction in other subjects; that comprehensive 
plans for safety education be organized by local 
school authorities including highway and traffic 
safety, home safety, recreational safety, indus- 
trial and occupational safety, and school safety, 
to insure the development of safety habits in 
all the varied activities of everyday life; and 
that the instruction in safety education be given 
for not less than 30 periods or the equivalent 
thereof, in each year in the elementary schools 
(grades 1 to 8), for not less than 30 periods, 
or the equivalent thereof, in each year in the 
junior high school (grades 7 to 9), and for not 
less than 15 periods, or the equivalent thereof, 
in each year of the senior high school (grades 
10 to 12). 

Regarding the importance of safety education, 
Dr George M. Wiley, Associate Commissioner 
of Education and Acting Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Instructional Supervision, said: 

Changes which have been taking place in our 
social, economic and industrial life during recent 
decades have been giving increasing emphasis 
to the importance of safety in our everyday 
affairs. As people live, work and play together 
in increasing numbers and as science and inven- 
tion continually step up the tempo of our activi- 
ties whether at work or at play, the importance 
of safety becomes increasingly significant. The 
relation of the school to the society which it 
serves easily explains the larger place that is 
now given to safety education in the school pro- 
gram. The work that the schools are already 
doing is significant. We are confident with the 
new state publications on safety education in 
the hands of the school authorities, a very posi- 
tive and resultful attack on this social problem 
will be made. 


Secretary of Board at 
Geneseo Normal School Dies 


Lockwood R. Doty, retired county judge and 
surrogate of Livingston county, and secretary 
of the board of visitors to the Geneseo State 
Normal School, died on December 16th. He 
had been a member of the normal school board 
since 1899. The Regents at their meeting on 
December 18th recorded their regret at his 
death and expressed “their high regard for 
his untiring interest for almost 40 years in the 
welfare of the Geneseo State Normal School.” 


~~ 


Cleveland's Safety Course 
Recommended to Teachers 

Safety Education— A Course of Study for 
Elementary and Junior High Schools, published 
in 1937 by the Cleveland Safety Council in 
cooperation with the Cleveland Board of Edu 
cation, is recommended by Associate Commis- 
sioner George M. Wiley as offering a wealth 
of suggestions to teachers and to supervisors 
in connection with instruction in safety educa 
tion at these levels. 

For a number of years the Cleveland Safety 
Council published safety lessons each month 
of the school year which were widely used 
throughout the United States. In response to 
requests from many principals and teachers, 
these monthly units of safety instruction are 
now published in book form. This revised 
course in safety education was prepared by the 
teachers of one of the schools of the city, 
working under the direction of the supervisor 
in charge of safety education. 

At the beginning of each monthly unit is a 
message to the teachers setting the stage for 
the unit. This is followed by specific safety 
guides for the month, suggested activities, 
which have grown out of actual classroom 
work, and an extensive children’s bibliography. 
The book also contains a number of special 
units or lessons. These are published to show 
how the monthly units have been applied to 
specific classroom situations by skilful teachers. 

In addition there are sections on the organ- 
ization of a school safety council and a school 
safety patrol, the reporting of accidents, and 
a list of references for teachers. 

Copies may be obtained through the Cleve- 
land Safety Council, 446 Terminal Tower 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio: 
sold at $1 each. Orders for from two to nine 
copies are available at 80 cents each. Special 
prices will be given upon request for larger 


Single copies are 


quantities. 


Oo 


Formal dedication of the Hudson High 
School, known as the Chancellor Robert R. 
Livingston Educational Center in honor of one 
of Columbia county's most distinguished sons, 
took place on October 25th. Among the 
speakers were Dr George M. Wiley, Associate 
Commissioner of Education; Supreme Court 
Justice Daniel V. McNamee; and Superin- 
tendent of Schools Montgomery C. Smith. 
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Department Publishes New Elementary Mathematics Syllabus 


A new Syllabus in Mathematics for Elemen- 
tary Schools has been published by the State 


Education Department. Distribution has been 


made through the city, village and district super- 
intendents of schools so that each elementary 
school in the State may receive one copy. 

In a foreword to the syllabus Dr J. Cayce 
Morrison, Assistant Commissioner for Research, 
points out that the syllabus features certain 
variations from the arithmetic program as pre- 


sented in the previous state syllabus. In this 


connection he states: 


The center of emphasis is shifted from com- 
putation to the utilization of pupils’ experiences 
as the chief material of instruction, from manip- 
ulation to developing an understanding of con- 
cept, from drill to mathematical thinking. 
Children as well as adults live in a world of 
numbers. The committee would extend the 
teaching of elementary mathematics beyond the 
confines of syllabus and textbook to help pupils 
interpret their experiences in daily living. 

The subject matter of elementary mathematics 
is not static. Some subject matter that was 
very important 25 or 50 years ago has lost or 
is losing its social value. For instance, ability 
to add long columns of figures accurately and 
rapidly was once essential. Today, the adding 
machine has eliminated the need for such drill. 
On the other hand, the rapid development ot 
such economic movements as insurance, instal- 
ment buying and social security legislation calls 
for new uses of elementary mathematics in the 
thinking of all our people. The committee has 
sought to apply the principle of social utility in 
determining the content of this syllabus. 

This syllabus is designed to help the teacher 
adapt mathematical instruction to the needs of 
individual pupils. It provides for a wider 
spread of time between the preliminary teach- 
ing of a topic and the ultimate mastery of the 
topic. The material is so org anized that pupils 
in the same class may work at different rates 
of speed and with different materials, yet with 
a common core of uniform subject matter and 
instruction. 

Recognizing the increasing need of better 
articulation between the elementary and the 
secondary school, the committee has taken a 
first step to that end. The algebra and geom- 
etry of this syllabus is not the traditional 
subject matter of the older high school written 
down for younger pupils; but rather is an 
attempt to utilize children’s experiences in 
developing an understanding of algebraic and 
geometric concepts. As experience dictates, the 
plan herein inaugurated will be improved. UI- 
timately, there should be no essential difference 
in the basic mathematical instruction given 
to a pupil of grades 7 and 8 in a one-room 
school and in the best junior high school. 


Another significant change cuts across each 
of the foregoing. The amount of subject mat- 
ter to be taught to all pupils with the expecta- 
tion of a high degree of mastery is much less 
than that outlined in the previous state syllabus. 
This will relieve teachers from the necessity 
of trying to force many less capable pupils to 
the mastery of mathematical knowledge beyond 
their grasp. On the other hand, much content 
is included as “Selected Materials” which 
teachers will use in teaching their more capable 
pupils and classes. To use this syllabus ade- 
quately will require a more substantial prepara- 
tion in elementary mathematics than has here- 
tofore been required of all teachers in the 
elementary school. 

For the preparation of this syllabus the State 
Education Department is indebted to many per- 
sons. Scores of schools, representing the work 
of hundreds of teachers, submitted materials in 
the form of syllabuses developed for local use, 
supplementary outlines and records of arithme- 
tic content obtained from the actual experience 
of pupils outside the classroom. For the com- 
mittee’s purpose these materials were invaluable. 


—— 


William H. Doty, Former 
Newburgh Principal, Dies 

William H. Doty, principal emeritus of New- 
burgh Free Academy, died on November 26th 
at his home in Newburgh. He was 80 years 
old. 

A graduate of the New York State College 
for Teachers at Albany, Mr Doty received his 
bachelor’s degree at Amherst College and his 
master’s degree from New York University. 
After teaching in several schools in northern 
New York he began his service in Newburgh 
schools in 1893 and became principal of New- 
burgh Free Academy in 1901, continuing in 
that position until his retirement in 1931. 


American Legion Sponsors 
Oratorical Contests 
The American Legion, Department of New 
York, through its Americanism Committee, is 
sponsoring a statewide oratorical contest among 
the secondary schools of the State during the 
current school year. The contest centers 
around two subjects: “The Constitution of the 
United States,” and “The Universal Service 
Act.” Rules of the contest may be obtained 
from the chairman of the committee, Earl L. 
Vandermeulen, principal of the Port Jefferson 


S¢ hools. 
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Regents Name Secretary of Nurse Board 


Stella M. Hawkins was appointed secretary 
of the State Board of Nurse Examiners at the 
meeting of the Board of Regents of The Uni- 
versity of the State of New York on December 
18th in New York City. Miss Hawkins has 
served as acting secretary of the Board of 
Nurse Examiners since September 1936 and 
has suceeded Clara Quereau, who resigned to 
accept a position with the National League of 
Nursing Education. 

Miss Hawkins has been connected with the 
State Education Department as inspector ot 
nurse training schools since September 1929. 
She has been a registered nurse in this State 
since 1919 and earned the degree of bachelor 
of science at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1929 and the degree of master of 
arts in the same institution in 1936. She taught 
public school in Vermont and Massachusetts 
for six years, was engaged in private duty 
service as a nurse for two years, was an 
instructor in the School of Nursing in the Ellis 
Hospital in Schenectady from 1921 to 1925 and 
principal of the school in that hospital from 
1925 to 1928. 

The Board reappointed William A. Comstock, 
of Syracuse, a member of the Board of Ex- 
aminers of Certified Shorthand Reporters for 
a term of three years from January 1, 1938, 
and reappointed Dr Roy Upham, of New York 
City, and Dr Martin B. Tinker, of Ithaca, 
members of the Medical Grievance Committee, 
for terms of five years each from January 1, 
1938. Dr Nathan B. Van Etten, of New York 
City, and Mrs Genevieve M. Clifford, of Syra 
cuse, were reappointed members of the Nurse 
Advisory Council, for terms of three years each 
from January 1, 1938, and Carl P. Wright, of 
Syracuse, was appointed as a = successor ol 
Dr Christopher G. Parnall, of Rochester, to 
this council for a similar term 

The Board admitted to the University the 
Hamburg Junior High School and the Ocean 
side Junior High School It advanced the 
Wellington C. Mepham School in’ Bellmore, 
from a middle high 
middle high school maintaining an approved 
It ap 


school of two years to a 


secondary course covering three years 
proved the change of name of the Greenville 
Free Academy to the Greenville Central School 
Strykersville was 


St Mary’s Academy at 


dropped Irom the roll of accredited secondary 


schools since no secondary work is now con- 
ducted by the school. 

\ provisional charter was granted to the 
Blasdell Free Library, and absolute charters 
were granted to the Child Education Found- 
ation of New York City and to the Rabbi 
Jacob Joseph School in New York City. 


Building Plans Approved 


Building plans approved by the Division of 


School Buildings and Grounds include — the 
following : 

Malverne, addition to Lindner Place Elemen 
tary School, $100,000; approved September 15th 

Dundee, new grade and high school, $583,750: 
approved October 21st 

District 9, Chili and Brighton, Monroe 
county, new grade school, $135,000: approved 
October 29th 

Belfast, addition to high school; approved 
November 22d 

Glen Cove, new high school, $800,000; ap- 
proved December 7th 

Richfield 
$456,644.62; approved December 8th 

Beacon, new senior high school, $500,000; 


Springs, new central school, 


approved December 15th 

Colonie, new furnace and alterations to heat 
ing and ventilating system, $796; approved 
December 28th 

Highland Falls, addition to grade and high 


school, $30,000; approved December 30th 


Regent Bond Addresses 
Association of Deans 


Regent George Hopkins Bond, of Syracuse, 
addressed the meeting of the New York State 
\ssociation of Deans on November 12th in 
Syracuse. His subject was “ Guidance from the 
Point of View of a Regent and a Lawver.” 
Leebrick, dean of the College of 
Liberal Arts of Syracuse University, was elected 


Zoraida Weeks, 


ot Oneida, was elected vice president; Harold 


Karl ¢ 


president of the association 


> 


Hollister, of Rve, treasurer: and Viola Revyn- 


olds, of Glens Falls, secretary: 
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New Building at Farmingdale Institute 


Governor Dedicates Agricultural School Building 


The formal dedication of the new dining- 
hall and student dormitory at the New York 
State Institute of Applied Agriculture at Farm- 
ingdale took place o1 October 30th. Governor 
Herbert H. 


Other participants in 


Lehman delivered the dedicatory 
address. the ceremonies 


included Assemblyman Edmund R. Lupton, 


chairman of the board of visitors, Assembly- 
man Abbot L. Moffat, Commissioner William 
E. Haugaard of the Division of 
Dr Arthur K. Getman, chief of the 


Agricultural Education of the State Education 


Architecture, 


3ureau of 


Department, together with representatives of 
the agricultural organizations on Long Island. 


Governor Lehman spoke in part as follows: 


At an occasion like this we may renew our 
faith in the unique function of education in a 
democracy. We may reaffirm our belief that 
our human resources are our greatest national 
assets and that the problems of rural life may 
be solved most adequately by the application of 
human intelligence. There are those who 
believe that agriculture is standing at the cross- 
roads and that farming holds no future for 
youth. I do not subscribe to that point of view. 
May I again emphasize here what I have said 


on other occasions that I have great confidence 


in the future of agriculture in the Empire 
State. For those of our young people who like 
to work with growing things and who have 


received adequate vocational and technical train- 
ing, | am convinced that the outlook for agri- 
culture as a career is better than at any time 
in recent years, both socially and economically. 
| have this optimism chiefly for two reasons: 
first, the findings of research made available 
through scientific investigations have tremendous 
significance in helping us to deal wisely with the 
problems of production, management and dis- 
tribution; second, I have great confidence in 
the young people themselves. 

These are critical times for agriculture, and 
there are many suggestions for the solution to 
our perplexing problems of production and 
management. However, in my view, there is 
one primary service which, more than all the 
suggestions combined, will stabilize agriculture 
and improve rural life. This service will enable 
our people in rural New York to march stead- 
ily forward toward better things, better homes 
and better times. In a word, I base my hope 
for the future of agriculture on the resources 
of youth and on education. Intelligent man- 
power is the backbone of progress. Those who 
conserve and direct that manpower serve 
America. 
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The committee on curriculum construction of 
the 
“ Controversial 


Manhasset public schools has discussed 
Issues in Curriculum Construc- 
tion.” Because of the interest in this subject, 
the of the 


Manhasset teachers is here reproduced: 


statement conclusions reached by 


1 Shall the present curriculum be revised or 
shall it be fundamentally rebuilt? 

Elementary school curriculum should be 
revised, the junior high school cur- 
riculum should be built and the senior 
high school curriculum should have cer- 
tain phases revised while other phases 
should rebuilt. 





be 


2 Shall the curriculum remain static, or shall 


it be in a process of constant revision? 
A school curriculum should be in con- 
stant process of revision. 
3 Shall a written curriculum act as a guide 


to learning, or shall it be considered as a set 


of requirements? 
A written curriculum shall act as a guide 


to learning and shall embody a set 
minimum of requirements. 
4 Shall the curriculum provide for pupil 


planning or for teacher planning of the child’s 
¢ xperien¢ e? 

The curriculum shall provide for teacher 

planning of the child’s experiences, 

to include pupil planning where possible. 


5 In a changing world, are some things per- 
manent? Shail the curriculum emphasize pre- 
sent society, or shall it transmit the cultural 





heritage : 

It shall evaluate the cultural heritage 
and transmit such factors of the cul- 
tural heritage as are pertinent to the 
problems of modern society. 


provide for integration 
shall subject matter be 


6 Shall the curriculum 
of all subject matter, or 
taught in compartments ? 

a The curriculum shall provide for such 
integration within a subject matter 
field and between subject matter fields 

will more clearly reveal life situa- 
as they are. 


as 
trons 
Compartment treatment of subject mat- 
ter shall be used only for acquiring 


skills and for such specialization as 
may be necessary. 

7 Shall the curriculum provide for pupil 
activity and for the acquiring of necessary 
knowledge ? 

Yes, it should provide for both. 


8 Shall the curriculum emphasize individual- 
ism or cooperation ? 

The curriculum should provide for the 

highest development of the individual 

in a cooperative 


2 


society. 
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9 Shall the school through its curriculum 

attempt to build a new social order, or shall 
it perpetuate the existing order 

It shall evaluate the cultural heritage 

and transmit such factors of the cul- 

tural heritage as are pertinent to the 

problems of society. It shall also en- 

courage a critical examination of the 

existing social order. 

10 Shall the curriculum emphasize the pres- 

ent child interests or deferred adult needs? 

The curriculum shall be based on grad- 

ually broadening child interests, which 


shall be appropriate to his maturity 
level and which shall be directed to- 
wards worthy goals. 


11 Shall the curriculum aim to develop at- 
titudes or to teach necessary skills? 

The curriculum should airg to develop 
desirable attitudes. Skills should be 
taught as they become necessary to the 
solution of life problems. 

12 Shall the curriculum assume that all 
pupils are fundamentally alike, or shall it con- 
sider individual differences ? 

It must consider individual differences 
in so far as possible. 

13 Shall the curriculum aim to develop the 
intellect, or the whole organism ? 

The curriculum should aim to develop 
the whole child—physically, morally, 
mentally and emotionally. 

14 Shall creative expression be considered 
an outlet for individual interests, or as a 
fundamental need in human development ? 

Creative expression should be considered 
as a fundamental need in human de- 
velopment, and emphasized in the cur- 
riculum. 


as 


15 Shall the curriculum aim to help the child, 
or aid the child to help himself? 
The curriculum should aim to help the 
child to help himself. 
16 Shall 
it be 


learning give pleasure, or shall 

regarded as a necessary evil? 

The curriculum shall endeavor to make 
learning provide such important satis- 
faction as to stimulate a desire for con- 
tinuous growth. 


Marlborough Central 
10th, and of 
Grammar School Marlbor- 
District 17th. 
Griffin, supervisor of the Division 
of School spoke at 
the central H. 
Belknap, of the same Division, at the Milton 


the 
School took place on 
the Milton 
ough Central 


The dedication of 
December 
in the 
on November 
Francis FE. 
Administrative Services, 


school dedication, and Burton 


School ceremony. 
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Livingston County Schools 
Adopt New Plan on Holidays 


Raymond H. Ostrander, principal of the 
Caledonia High School, has 
Department that the Livingston County School- 
masters Club has adopted for the county a plan 


to avoid odd school days following or preceding 


reported to the 


legal holidays. Principals are said to agree 


that the plan results in important advantages. 

The plan is an extension of the procedure 
the day following 
Thanksgiving Day a vacation day. The Bureau 
of Child Accounting Attendance of the 
Department recommends that the plan be in- 


long in vogue to declare 


and 


vestigated since the losses due to isolated single 
holidays are well understood by school officials. 


In the wofking out of the plan in Livingston 
county schools during the current school year 
holidays include October 11th 12th, No- 
vember 11th and 12th, November 25th and 26th, 


February 21st and 22d. 


and 
General vacations are 
curtailed by four days. 


Commenting on the plan for 1938-39, 


Mosher, Chief of the Bureau of 


Charles L. 
Child Accounting and Attendance, said: 


In 1938-39, vacations on October 12th, 13th 
and 14th, November 24th and 25th, Febru- 
ary 22d, 23d and 24th, and May 29th and 30th 
would call for special consideration — since 
Columbus Day and Washington’s Birthday fall 
on Wednesday. Overcoming their isolation 
would mean two vacation days either preceding 
or following the holiday, and this might cut too 
deeply into regular vacation time. Then too, 
there is a question whether a vacation day pre- 
ceding Memorial Day would be either fitting or 
useful. If the plan seems impracticable for 
1938-39, it may still be worth considering 
another year. 
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THE STATE OF 


NEW YORK 


Study of Secondary School 
Standards Is Progressing 


Marked progress in the work of the Cooper- 
ative Study of Secondary School Standards in 
developing valid and stimulating standards for 
evaluating United 
States is reported by the executive committee 


secondary schools in the 
of the study. 

During the past year the Cooperative Study 
has visited and studied intensively 200 schools 
in every state in the Union. Extensive data 
have been accumulated concerning many aspects 
of their work and these are being summarized 
and analyzed in the research office at Wash- 
ington. Before the year is over these 200 
schools will all be carefully classified on a wide 
variety of significant measures and used as a 
basis for the revision of criterions and for the 
evaluation of 
secondary The 
included in the State of New York were Albany 
High School, Buffalo Seminary, Hudson High 
School, Oneonta High School, Emma Willard 
School at Troy, and DeWitt Clinton High 
School at New York City. 

During the year detailed reports will be dis- 
to the 200 cooperating and 


development of scales for the 


schools in general. schools 


tributed schools, 
printed reports dealing with a dozen significant 
phases of the work sent to the 7000 


schools which are members of the six regional 


will be 


organizations associated in the study. 

The Committee of Twenty-One, 
sponsoring Study, hold 
two meetings next spring. One held 
at Atlantic City in February and one in March 


General 
the Cooperative will 


will be 


or April to approve final revision of the evalu- 
ative criterions and to develop plans for their 


practical use in the constituent associations. 
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